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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


We have been stroking our beards 
and clucking our tongues and strut- 
ting with pride, here in the editorial 
offices of U. S. Week. Here we are, 
only six months old ourselves, and 
think of it—we have a grandchild! 

Born to Aubrey and William E. 
Dodd Jr. in New York City, his name 
is Thomas Allen. We are told that 
during his very first day on earth he 
shook his fist—and we think it was 
at Hitler. 


* 


American democracy is not per- 
fect, but reports of its demise are 
certainly premature. While the 
Lindberghs, Wheelers, Nyes, Col. 
McCormicks and some of their sin- 
cere but misguided followers have 
been insisting that democracy is 
going, going, gone—the American 
people have been making headway 
toward their goal of a more truly 
democratic life. 

While America First has been 
bleating that efforts to defeat Hit- 
ler abroad bring Hitlerism into our 
own backyard—more and more 
Americans are learning that when 
you say “no” to Hitler you have to 
say “no” to intolerance everywhere. 

The Negroes in the United States 
have good reason to know that there 
is still a wide gap between the demo- 
cratic ideal and the American 
reality. Attempts are being made to- 
day to prey upon and exploit the 
sense of injury the Negro race, with 
good reason, feels. 

We are proud to publish in this 
issue an answer to these attempts by 
the Chicago Alderman, Earl B. 
Dickerson. Alderman Dickerson, as 
a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, 
in serving both his country and his 
race with distinction. 


* 


This issue of U. S. WEEK is the 
first to reach a host of new read- 
ers in the South. We are especially 
glad to welcome them to our grow- 
ing number of subscribers, and hope 
that they will be frequent contribu- 
tors to the “You're Telling Us” col- 


You re Telling Us... 


FOUR BLASTS AT U.S. WEEK—(For Editor’s Comment See Page 20) 


Dear Editor: 


I belong to no politica] party, 
church or organization, however I 
do know that for about 15 years 
Charles Coughlin fought for social 
reform, both political and econom- 
ical in this country. 


Because I have believed in the ne- 
cessity of those reforms, I have sup- 
ported Coughlin’s broadcasts till he 
was forced off the air and now sup- 
port his magazine Social Justice. 
For the same reasons I subscribed 
to In Fact and to U.S. WEEK. How- 
ever, the latter two publications seem 
to be organized for nothing but an 
anti-Coughlin, pro-Israel, and now 
pro-British policy. . . 

The Jews of this country have 
done very well by themselves with- 
out your support. They have earned 
much or most of their so-called trou- 
bles. ... People don’t hate Jews for 
their religion—their social attitude 
and actions to their fellowmen are 
the basic cause of any friction. 


Wallace Wm. Zieborth 
St. Paul, Minn. 


S 4 
Dear Editor: 


. .. First you have swung around 
to supporting the Morgan stooge, 
Windy Willkie, and are crying about 
unity for all-out aid to Britain and 
China. As a matter of fact the in- 
terventionist Gallup poll shows 3% 
increase in anti-war sentiment. . . 


You top this nonsense with a libel- 
ous and rotten attack on Senator 
Wheeler, the greatest living Amer- 
ican. Your “If This Be Reason” is 
filled with underhanded propaganda 
against those sane men who tell us to 
keep out of other people’s wars. You 
have joined hands with Dictator 
Roosevelt, the man who made the 


the bloodiest racketeer in the world. 


Douglas Dobson 
Columbus, Ohio 


« 
Dear Editor: 
Subscribing to U. S. WEEK I have 


just received my first copy and to 
state that I am utterly disgusted is 
putting it very mildly. I read only 
two articles: “What is America 
First?” and “Meet the Colonel.” 


In the former I note that till Ja- 
pan joined the Axis our “weak” gov- 
ernment followed a program of ap- 
peasement. Strange that appease- 
ment only ceased when Japan became 
a threat to British interests in the 
East and to the Jews’ gold. 


In the latter, instead of meeting 
the facts and keen logic of the Chi- 
cago Tribune you resort to the shy- 
ster methods of smear. Please cancel 
my suscription at once. 

Yours, for America first, last, and 
all the time. 

H. G. F. Kopanko 
Ludington, Mich. 


xK 
Dear Editor: 


I object very strongly to your 
article about Burton K. Wheeler . . 

I do not regard as news a personal 
attack on any individual. 

Secondly, what is written in this 
article about Wheeler’s political con- 
nections can just as easily be said 
about Roosevelt or any other so- 
called liberal. Except in rare in- 
stances, a man can’t attain any polit- 
ical office without the support of 
reactionary elements. 


Third, I believe we should stay out 
of this war, and I object to the ten- 
dency of U. S. WEEK to smear 
isolationists as Nazis and appeas- 
CLS ake ae 


Milton F. Wells 


umns. U.S. a fascist nation, and Churchill, Aldan, Pa. 
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NO HALFWAY MEASURES CAN 
BEAT HITLER, NATION WARNED 


American statesmen, labor leaders, 
editorial writers, and the man in the 
street, last week watched the battle 
for Moscow—aware that on its out- 
come hinged the future of the United 
States. 

Navy Secretary Knox, in Chi- 
cago, said that this country is “the 
final and most important item on the 
Nazi agenda of unfinished business,” 
and that an attack on the Near East, 
the British Isles—and the United 
States—is “a certainty, the moment 
the Nazi iron octopus can ready it- 
self for the assault.” 

Testimony taken on the new Lend- 
Lease Bill and published last week 
revealed that Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Army Chief of Staff, had told 
a House committee that American 
aid to Russia “will not only con- 
tribute directly to the safety of the 
Western Hemisphere but will shorten 
the period of tremendous expendi- 
tures for defense.” 


Reject Ban on Soviets 


The House, passing the new 
$5,598,500,000 lend-lease appropri- 
ation by a 328 to 67 vote, also de- 
cisively rejected efforts to ban lend- 
lease aid to the embattled Russians. 
Speaking against the amendment of- 
fered by Rep. Rich (R., Pa.), Rep. 
Colmer (D., Miss.) said he would 
“prefer to see every dollar of this 
bill get to the Russian people who are 
really fighting against Hitlerism.” 

Similar views were expressed by 
conservatives and liberals, as House 
Republicans and Democrats, along 
with the American Labor Party and 
Farmer Labor Party members, joined 
in snowing under the small appease- 
ment group. 

The response to the President’s 
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request for amendment of the Neu- 
trality Act, permitting the arming 
of American merchant ships, also 
reflected a growing concern over the 
war on the eastern front and a recog- 
nition of what a Soviet defeat would 
mean to this country and Britain. 

In fact, as the Russians admitted 
the seriousness of the situation be- 
fore Moscow, pressure was put on 
the Administration to act with more 
speed, more decision. 


‘Declare War’—N. Y. Post 
In New York, the Post urged an 


immediate declaration of war against 
Germany, insisting that “the word 
today- would be the sword,” and that 
such a step would be “the superla- 
tive aid against Hitler.” 

“We should declare war now be- 
cause the present moment is unique 
and fleeting,” the Post editorial con- 
tinued. “The peril is at its height, 
but also its reversal can be over- 
whelming.” 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ONE OF HIS PRIZE PANS 
(See Page 5) 


Back Lend-Lease to Russia; N. Y. Post Urges 
Declaration of War; Fight Job Discrimination 


In Washington, the Continental 
Congress of the Fight For Freedom 
Committee ended its meeting with a 
resolution calling for immediate re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act and a 
declaration that “Hitlerism cannot 
be beaten by halfway measures.” 
Delegates, representing all 48 states, 
resolved that if Hitler attacks Ameri- 
can ships “this will mean war and a 
declaration of war will and should 
follow.” 

The AFL convention in Seattle 
and the California state conven- 
tion of the CIO also dropped the 
“short of war” limitation on aid to 
Britain and the USSR. AFL Presi- 
dent William Green said the conven- 
tion would support “more decisive 
action” to defeat Hitler than any yet 
taken. Harry Bridges, state CIO di- 
rector, told the California parley that 
“if it takes a war to defeat Hitler, 
that’s all right with us.” 


Passage Assured 


Alarm over the fortunes of the 
war abroad and its consequences to 
the security of this country seemed 
last week to assure passage of the 
Lend-Lease Bill and Neutrality Act 
changes. House action on the latter 
was expected to be speedy and re- 
peat the clear-cut administration vic- 
tory won for lend-lease aid without 
strings. 

But many observers feared delays, 
if not an actual filibuster, when 
both measures reached the Senate, 
where the appeasement bloc must 
make its last stand. 

Recollections of the defeat of 
President Wilson’s attempt to arm 
merchant ships in 1917 added to 
concern over Senate action on the 
same issue now. What a “little group 
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of willful men” could do once, it was 
felt, they might be able to accom- 
plish again. In addition, the moral 
effect abroad of prolonged debate or 
a narrow margin of victory, might 
help Hitler minimize the importance 
of Congressional action. 


FDR Emphasizes Crisis 


There was a note of extreme 
urgency in the President’s message 
to Congress, asking that the ban 
against arming American merchant 
ships be removed. “It is time for 
this country to stop playing into 
Hitler’s hands and to unshackle our 
own,” the President said. 

Repeatedly emphasizing the need 
for speed, he said he could not im- 
press “too strongly upon the Con- 
gress the seriousness of the military 
situation that confronts all of the na- 
tions that are combating Hitler. 

“We would be blind to the reali- 
ties,” the message continued, “if we 
did not recognize that Hitler is now 
determined to expand all the resources 
and all the mechanical force and man- 
power at his command to crush both 
tussia and Britain. ... He fears the 
mounting force of American aid. He 
knows that the days in which he may 
achieve total victory are numbered.” 

Although the message was one of 
the most vigorous and forthright de- 
livered by the President since the war 
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‘SERIOUS MENACE 
TO U.S. SECURITY’ 


A German propagandist 
since 1917, George Sylvester 
Viereck is shown shortly 
after he was indicted in 
New York for failing to set 
forth “divers facts” about 
his activities when register- 
ing as an agent of the Nazi 
government. He was brand- 
ed “one of the most serious 
menaces to our national se- 
curity.” 


International 


in Europe began, there were differ- 
ences of opinion as to the wisdom of 
his strategy in asking piecemeal 
amendment rather than repeal. While 
some commentators thought the 
course adopted, reportedly on advice 
of Congressional leaders, would as- 
sure prompt action—others argued 
that the time for a final showdown 
with appeasement had come. 


At any rate, isolationists took what 
comfort they could from the mes- 
sage while they attacked it as another 
war-like step, and Senator Nye (R., 
N. D.,) remarked that it “is obviously 
a case of wanting repeal of the whole 
neutrality law and not daring to 
ask for it.” 


But, though the President left it 
up to Congress to remove the ban on 
entry of American ships into combat 
zones, and asked only for immediate 
arming of merchant ships—many 
hoped that popular pressure would 
persuade Congress to wipe the dead 
letter of “neutrality” off the statute 
books altogether. 


BOOMERANGS 


Hitler Apologists 
Suffer Setbacks 


The vote on the Lend-Lease Bill 
was not the only setback for the ap- 
peasers last week. Directly or in- 


directly the apologists and apostles of 


Hitlerism were embarrassed by other 
developments, including among 
them: 

* The boomerang of the religious 
issue. Attempts to divert attention 
from the menace of Nazi aggression 
to American security by debating the 
state of religious freedom in Russia 
were nipped by Senator Mead (D., 
N. Y.). Mead, an Administration 
stalwart and a Catholic, read to the 
Senate “concrete, documentary evi- 
dence that Hitler and the Nazi police 
are destroying the Catholic Church in 
Germany.” 

These documents, Mead said, re- 
vealed that “the Bishop of Munster 
was seized because he dared to pro- 
test against the suppression of the 
Catholic Church.” 


Members of America First, and 


others who protested President 
Roosevelt's statement on religious 


freedom in Russia, had nothing to 
say about this latest evidence of 
anti-religious activity in Germany. 
* The boomerang of the appeal to 
the Negroes. From Scribner’s Com- 
mentator to the Chicago Tribune, 
appeasement publications have been 
making a play for Negro support 
(see page 1). 

Last week J. Finley Wilson, lead- 
er of the Negro Elks, followed his 
blast against Charles Lindbergh with 
resignation from the America First 
Committee. 


Victory Against Jim Crow 


Last week, too, combined Admin- 
istration and labor pressure broke 
down Jim-Crow hiring practices at 
the big Glenn Martin aircraft plant 
in Baltimore. Further extension of 
democracy in defense industry was 
seen as the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice announced 
that it will investigate any case of 
discrimination reported to it by any 
job-seeker who has been denied em- 
ployment because of race, creed or 
color. 

Letters of complaint should be ad- 
dressed to the Committee at the So- 
cial Security Building, Washington. 
DG 

Sull another injury to the Negro 
race was repaired last week when 
Col. Charles B. Elliott was removed 
from his post as commander of Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Col. Elliott was demoted to a mi- 
nor position as ROTC instructor as a 


Ofek 


direct result of investigation of the 
fatal shooting of a Negro soldier and 
a white military policeman Aug. 6. It 
was Col. Elliott who also told a re- 
porter for a New York paper that 
“anything can happen up in Wash- 
ington. It’s gotten so the niggers 
walk all over you up there.” 


NAZI PROPAGANDA 


Viereck Indicted; 
Called Menace to U. S. 


George Sylvester Viereck was in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury last 
week, on five counts under the law 
requiring foreign agents to register 
and divulge their connections. Known 
as a German propaganda agent since 
1917, Viereck can claim paternity of 
America First: his 1917 paper Vie- 
reck’s American Weekly, carried on 
its masthead the slogan ‘America 
First and America Only.” 

The grand jury indictment charges 
that Viereck has used the Congres- 
sional Record and the franking 
privilege of members of Congress 
to spread Nazi propaganda at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 


Charges It's a Plot 


In a signed statement Viereck 
called his indictment “only an in- 
cident in the perfidious plot to 
smother and smear all opposition to 
the arbitrary forces cunningly at 
work to destroy the America we 
know and love.” 

“Divers persons,” otherwise un- 
named, are referred to in the indict- 
ment as collaborators of Viereck. 


At least two Congressmen are at 
least indirectly involved in the case. 
Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York, 
whose speeches in franked envelopes 
mysteriously appeared in and disap- 
peared from the offices of the Islands 
For War Debts Committee, with 
which Viereck is associated. And 
Rep. Stephen Day, whose book We 
Must Save the Republic was pub- 
lished by Flanders Hall, Inc., pub- 
lishing house which Viereck alleg- 
edly financed. 

Discussing the Viereck indictment, 
Assistant Attorney General William 
Maloney said: “The Department of 
Justice regards this man as one of the 
world’s outstanding propagandists 
and one of the most serious menaces 
to our national security.” 
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TWICE AS MUCH TO DO 


Stacy May, OPM research head and highest authority on the progress of 
defense production, said last week we must double our production schedules 
in order to win the war, and that “it is clear that we are not doing our share.” 


“It-is part of our homely tradition,” May said, “to shoot the works or else 
pick up the dice.” 


Measuring our effort against those of England and Canada, May told a 
radio audience that these countries are “devoting, at the present time, 
something like 50% of all their resources” to war production, while only 
15% of our resources are going into defense. 


It seemed last week that much more man-power would go to waste as 
estimates placed Detroit lay-offs alone near 100,000 as a result of expected 
priority unemployment in the auto industry. 


OPM planned a quick check on unemployment, through the federal-state 
employment service system, and a dozen communities were certified as need- 
ing special relief in the way of defense contracts and subcontracts to provide 
work for their men and machines. 


As important ship construction was held up at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard for lack of steel, Price Administrator Henderson for the first time 
cracked down on one of the country’s iron and steel scrap dealers. 


It was said the unnamed firm had violated the price ceiling on scrap, a 
commodity much in the news last week because the threat of an acute scrap 
shortage was holding up vital steel production. 


SPAB also moved to prohibit the start of any more non-essential public or 
private construction projects requiring “appreciable quantities of critical 
materials.” 


A bill to limit profits from production for the national defense program to 
7% of manufacturing cost was introduced in the House by Chairman Vinson 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. Vinson said an investigation had revealed 
that profits on nayal contracts reached “an unconscionable percentage”— 
in one instance as high as 247%. 


If passed, the new bill would replace the old Vinson-Trammell limit on 
naval contracts profits, suspended at the beginning of the current defense 
program. 


The government last week requisitioned large stores of materials originally 
earmarked for countries now under Axis rule. Included were 700,000 pounds 
of tinplate, 500,000 pounds of aluminum, and 1500 tons of iron and steel 
products discovered in a Hoboken, N. J., railroad yard. 


The defense effort got no help last week from Judge Francis Caffey of 
New York, who threw out the government's case against the Aluminum Co. 
of America, clearing ALCOA of all monopoly and conspiracy charges (see car- 
toon, page 3). The Department of Justice said it would appeal the case. And 
the Senate committee investigating defense scandals re-opened its inquiry 
into ALCOA, charging that it was still holding up production of aluminum 
despite a government contract that gave the big aluminum company all the 


breaks. 
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‘OPEN 2ND FRONT’ CRY GROWS 


AS HITLER PERILS MOSCOW 


“There ts still time. . . . Russia 
will not fall if the imagination 
and the will exist among us to 
keep her fighting. But if Russia 
does fall the sound of the de- 
struction will be like the crash of 
a great dam in the hills and the 
flood will sweep the earth.” 


This appeared last week in the Lon- 
don Evening Standard and it was 
typical of a host of editorials in the 
British capital which declared that 
the life of every free man in the 
world would be powerfully affected 
by the outcome of the gargantuan 
battle raging on the approaches to 
Moscow. 

If Moscow falls, the Standard went 
on to say, thousands of people the 
world over, living in peace now, will 
suffer death. If Moscow falls, the 
British paper further declared, Japan 
will likely declare war on the United 
States and young men of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and Kankakee, III., and Sacra- 
mento, Cal., are likely to die in the 
waters of the South China Sea. 

If Moscow falls, said the Standard, 
fascism the world over will be the 
victor, there will be Nazi putschs in 
South America and elsewhere, and 
labor leaders thousands of miles from 
Moscow will face prison. 


Invasion Demand Grows 


Virtually all of Great Britain was 
last week demanding an invasion of 
the continent now, while more than 
three-quarters of the German army 
was locked in the greatest and blood- 
iest battle of all time on the Russian 
front. 

In the pubs, in the shops, in Par- 
liament, and in newspapers, the Brit- 
ish public declared that never again 
would there be such a propitious time 
for invasion—that if Russia fell Great 
Britain would have to face at least 
6,000,000 more Germans than it 
would have to face if it invaded the 
continent now. 
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English Press Echoes Widespread Concern; 
Japs Bristle Toward U. S. as Germans Gain 


Said the Evening News: “The man 
in the street, who cannot know all the 
facts, must leave the matter in the 
hands of Churchill and his experts 
knowing that Churchill is not a man 
to shirk any justifiable risks; but one 
thing the public would not forgive 
would be any policy of ‘wait and 


see.” 


The London Star declared: “In thg 
hour of Russia’s agony and trial the 
British people ache to come to the 
rescue. ... The War Cabinet must be 
as well aware of these thoughts as it 
is alive to the strategic opportunity 
now presented for the first and per- 


Collins in the Montreal Gazette 


‘OUR AIMS ARE PACIFIC’ 


haps for the last time in the war. .. . 
If the decision goes against bolder, 
direct action, Parliament will doubt- 
less ask for explanations. These will 
need to be good ones.” 

Even the conservative Times called 
for “boldness within the bounds of 
reason,” while the Daily Sketch said: 
“Let us carry the fight into France; 
let us fight on the beaches and every- 
where the German raises his beastly 


head.” 


Labor Raises Its Voice 


Engineers and union shop stewards 
in England’s war industry wired de- 
mands for action to Prime Minister 
Churchill. From two Leeds factories 


came the following telegram which 
was paid for by 50 tool makers each 
contributing one penny: 

“We the undersigned engineers 
agree that the opening of a second 
front in the west is an urgent neces- 
sity and in view of the latest news 
from the Russian front we demand 
that this be done with the utmost 
speed.” 

Another telegram from trade union 
leaders to Churchill said: “We are 
seriously disturbed at the present 
military situation in Russia and 
alarmed at the absence of effective 
British intervention. The Battle of 
Russia and the battle of Britain are 
inseparable. If Russia falls, Britain 
will be threatened with immediate de- 
feat, the United States will have to 
fight for its life, and the whole world 
will be menaced by slavery. 

“The history of the world is now 
being decided before Moscow and 
Great Britain and the United States, 
for their own safety, must see to it 
that Russia has immediate and over- 
whelming help. Let it not be said 
once more that Anglo-American help 
was ‘too little and too late.’ ” 


M.P.’s Show Concern 


In speeches by members of Parlia- 
ment the same uneasiness and the 
same demand for action was ex- 
pressed. Sir Henry Morris-Jones said: 

“Four months ago a Heaven-sent 
opportunity was given us which the 
Prime Minister, with sure instinct and 
real statesmanship, grasped in an im- 
mediate radio address to the world. 
Have we as a nation risen to it? I 
fear we have not. Only the War Cab- 
inet can give us the facts.” 

Emanuel Shinwell, Laborite M.P., 
said: “I recognize the difficulty of an 
invasion of the Western Front, but 
some effort must be made to create 
a diversion or a series of diversions 
and thus weaken the enemy’s forces 
on the Eastern Front. 


Uk 


“I am convinced that our assistance 
to Russia so far is inadequate and 
that more must be done if we are to 
ease the position of our ally and our- 
selves. 

“If the General Staff advising the 
Prime Minister believes that it is 
wiser to conserve our resources for 
the ultimate defense of this country, 
‘they are making a grave blunder. It 
is a fatal illusion to imagine that if 
Germany disposes of Russia we can 
face the tremendous onslaughts of the 
enemy without encountering the grav- 
est difficulties.” 


‘No Limit to Material’ 


Lord Beaverbrook, British Minis- 
ter of Supply, and W. Averell Harri- 
man, head of the American mission 
to Moscow, arrived in London from 
the Russian capital. Both declared 
that the Soviet Union would continue 
fighting even if Moscow fell and both 
said: “There is no limit to the 
amount of material Britain is ready 
to send to the Soviet Union under the 
lend-lease plan.” 

Lord Beaverbrook said in a week- 
end broadcast that Britain and the 
United States had agreed to supply 
practically everything the Russians 
had asked in the conference. 

He stressed the urgent need for 
tanks, saying the Russians estimated 
the Germans have 30,000 tanks for 
their eastern campaign, with 14,000 
engaged in the current offensive. 

(Commercial sources have indi- 
cated that the United States now is 
producing about 200 medium tanks a 
month, with monthly production of 
light tanks at about 400.) 

The Soviet Union, Beaverbrook 
added, must be enabled to enter a 
spring campaign with adequate war 
supplies of every type. He asserted 
that Britain even “will forego food 
from abroad” if the ships are needed 
to get them to Russia. 

The British Minister of Supply 
added the Red Armies now are in 
“dire peril,” but declared their mo- 
rale excellent. 

From the long range point of view, 
he said, British must mobilize a su- 
per-tank army for “the day when our 
defensive operations are abandoned 
in favor of attack.” Therefore, the 
minister asserted, Britain and the 
United States should turn out tanks 
on a program “vaster than any yet 
laid down” or even contemplated. 
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As Nazis near Russia’s southern boundary they are in a position to threaten 
the heart of the British Empire, strike both at Suez Canal and at India. 


Churchill continued to intimate that 
there would be no invasion. Many 
hoped that these intimations were in- 
tended to cover up plans for swift 
help to the hard pressed Russians. 

The Italians feared a possible Brit- 
ish invasion and took foreign corre- 
spondents on a tour of coastal 
defenses in order to prove to the 
world that it was ready to repel such 
an invasion. In addition, it was re- 
ported that German divisions were 
massed at the Brenner Pass, their 
purpose to help repel such an in- 
vasion, to restore order in Italy if the 
anti-war spirit there crystallizes in- 
to open revolt. 


THE WAR 


New Blitzkrieg 
Menaces Moscow 


The first Nazi blitzkrieg was 
stopped on the central front some- 
where to the immediate east of the 
smoking mass of ruins that was once 
the thriving city of Smolensk. 

Last week the Germans tried again 
and in “the mightiest battle of his- 
tory,” one in which some 9,000,000 
men were locked in the most terrific 
carnage of all time, they moved 
swiftly toward Moscow from Orel 


and Bryansk in the south, toward the 
Russian capital by way of Kalinin 
in the north. 


Suffer Heavy Losses 


The Russians, although outnum- 
bered, inflicted such severe casual- 
ties on the Germans that it was said 
that the Germans might win Moscow 
and lose the war—that in the process 
of winning the Soviet capital they 
might lose the most effective part of 
their army. 

But the Russians, too, were receiv- 
ing such mighty blows that it was 
said that unless Great Britain and 
the United States sent a mighty stream 
of equipment immediately the Soviet 
Union might not be able to field an 
effective army in the spring. Accord- 
ing to their own figures, the Russians, 
before the present drive, had lost 
8,900 cannon, 7,000 tanks and 5,316 
planes. The Germans contended that 
the Soviet Union had lost roughly 
three times that amount. 


Moscovites Carry On 


As Moscow became the third large 
Russian city to face siege (Leningrad 
and Odessa are the other two) its 
4,500,000 people went calmly about 
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their business. Women and children 
were being evacuated, plans were be- 
ing made to defend the city from 
house to house and from street to 
street, but Moscovites continued to 
attend the theater and concerts even 
as the Nazis moved nearer by the 
hour. 

The huge square enclosed by the 
pink brick walls of the Kremlin was 
filled with marching civilians as all 
men between the ages of 16 and 60 
prepared to defend their city with 
their lives. Even as they drilled, how- 
ever, the huge plan of making Mos- 
cow the world’s loveliest city went 
on. As the roar of battle moved 
nearer, Moscovites were still widen- 
ing ancient streets into modern boule- 
vards, and a huge housing project 
continued to go ahead. 


‘Incredibly Brave’ 


There was something incredibly 
brave, one dispatch said, in the mat- 
ter of fact way the Russians con- 
tinued to beautify their capital even 
as they prepared to see it destroyed 
rather than surrender it to the Nazis. 
By 1945 Moscow was to be one of the 
model cities of the world, containing 
the world’s finest group of parks. 
Most all of the work, including the 
building of the famed subway, was 
performed voluntarily by Moscow’s 
citizens. 

In the South, the Germans were 
threatening the Donets basin, and 
were approaching Rostov and _ the 
Caucasus, gateway to the British Near 
East. The Nazis claimed that they 
would soon possess the oil and man- 
ganese of this region, that they would 
be able to withstand blockade for- 
ever as a result of the rich farm land 
of the Ukraine, the industrial system 
of the Donets basin. 


THE ‘V’ FRONT 


Mass Arrests in Paris; 
Guerilla War in Crete 


The “V” front continued to rum- 
ble last week as Nazi occupation 
troops fought growing sabotage by 
the Czechs, guerilla warfare in Crete 
and widespread unrest in France. 

While Hitler’s troops arrested 7,750 
persons in Paris and were fighting 
“sabotage and terrorism” in north- 
west France, a radio broadcast from 
Prague told of renewed fire squad 
activity in Czecho-slovakia which 
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brought a two-week death total to 235. 
The Greek government-in-exile, 


meanwhile, reported in London that 
a large part of the male population of 
Crete “had taken to the mountains 
in arms.” The Greek Prime Minister, 
M. E. J. Tsouderos, told of mass exe- 
cutions, lootings and razings of en- 
tire villages in Crete by the Nazi con- 
querors. . 


THE ORIENT 


Japan Threatens 
The United States 


The indivisible nature of the war, 
the fact that the world is a single 
small unit where an event in one 
place has repercussions everywhere 
else, was proved again last week. 


Russell in the Los Angeles Times 


WAR ON TWO FRONTS 


As the Nazis plunged towards Mos- 
cow, Japan, their Axis ally, gained 
a new militancy toward the United 
States and seemed about to perform 
their planned role in the Axis lineup. 
According to Hitler’s plans Japan is 
fated to prevent American help to 
Great Britain and Russia through the 
Atlantic by a diversion in the Pa- 
cific which will reduce American 
naval strength in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. 

Zero hour seemed approaching last 
week when Japan broke off its talks 
with President Roosevelt, who has 
been trying to woo Japan from the 
Axis, when the Japanese government 
announced that it was sending three 
ships to the United States to remove 
Japanese nationals from the United 
States, and when Japan began a press 
campaign against this country. 

Japan’s entire press emphasized the 
advantages to Japan of a German vic- 
tory and charged the United States 
with attempting to encircle Japan. 


Nichi Nichi, leading Tokio daily, 
intimated that war between the United 
States and Japan was inevitable. 
Whether Japan would strike south at 
Singapore and the Philippines or 
against the Russians in Siberia re- 
mained a question, although Chinese 
sources reported that a large Japanese 
army was poised to strike at Russia 
and was mobilized in Manchukuo. 


Last week marked the thirtieth 
anniversary of the Chinese revolution 
which overthrew ten centuries of 
feudalism and 2,000 years of mon- 
archy. Since the so-called “China in- 
cident” began on July 7, 1937, the 
Japanese have seized 420,000 of 
China’s 2,903,475 square miles. 


Last week the Japs captured Cheng- 
chow and the Chinese scored a suc- 
cess at Ichang, the point of furthest 
penetration by the Japanese into 
China. In addition the Chinese were 
launching one of their greatest offen- 
sives in the history of the huge and 
bloody undeclared war. 


HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 


Panama Coup Ousts 
Pro-Nazi President 


It has long been a design of the 
German Foreign Office to shatter 
American plans for the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere by forcing 
the United States to intervene in the 
affairs of a Latin-American Republic, 
thus buttress their contention that 
American plans for defense of the 
hemisphere were really imperialistic 
designs against the sovereignty of 
Latin American nations. 

Their best bet was Dr. Arnulfo 
Arias, openly pro-Nazi President of 
Panama, who once suggested that 
Panama might give air bases near the 
Panama Canal to a power unfriendly 
to the United States. In addition he 
forbade the arming of American 


merchant ships under Panama regis- 
Live 


Ousted by Coup 


Last week, when Dr. Arias was in 
Havana to see an eye doctor, Pana- 
manian rivals pushed over a success- 
ful coup which ousted Dr. Arias, 
put in his place Ricardo Adolfo de la 
Guardia. The new president is friend- 
ly to the United States. The removal 
of Arias eliminates a sore spot in 
American relations with Latin-Ameri- 


can republics. 
Uk 
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PERKINS—A CHAMPION OF ABUNDANCE 


His Ideas Spur Drive To Bring Prosperity 
To U. S. Farmers; Heads Economic Defense 


As much as any one man, Milo 
Perkins, the bag manufacturer from 
Houston, is responsible for the 
sweeping change of American agri- 
culture from a basis of scarcity to 
one of super-abundance in order to 
defeat Hitler. 


This lanky, rumpled looking man 
of 41, who now has one of the 
world’s largest jobs, may have done 
more than anyone in history for the 
American farmer. Only time can 
tell. But out of his thinking and his 
actions has come the idea, held by 
increasing numbers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that every 
American has the right to eat, just 
as every American has the right to 
a free education. 


If this concept ever becomes gov- 
ernmental policy, the income of the 
American farmer will take a gargan- 
tuan leap and he will possess a high- 
er and steadier level of prosperity 
than has ever been thought possible. 


A RARE COMBINATION 


Perkins is that rare combination 
of the practical man who can make 
things work and the idealist who likes 
to dream of a better world. His fa- 
vorite thesis is that in this age of the 
machine and science the possibili- 
ties of production are so great that 
if the machine were allowed to pro- 
duce at full capacity everyone could 
be prosperous. 


Under many administrations the 
possessor of such a theory would be 
regarded as starry-eyed, if not down- 
right radical. But under the Roose- 
velt administration he has been made 
executive director of the Economic 
Defense Board, a job truly stagger- 
ing in its world-wide aspects, only 
one of whose facets is the feeding of 
Great Britain and its allies that they 
may win their fight against Hitler. 
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Perhaps it all began with Perkins’ 
addiction to Theosophy. After mak- 
ing a study of comparative religions 
when 26 years old, he joined this 
society which has been described as 
“a kind of spiritual Kiwanis Club.” 
For six years Perkins preached a 
Sunday morning sermon to his fellow 
Theosophists in Houston and for six 
years he deprived himself of all com- 
forts of the flesh—such as the eat- 
ing of meat, drinking, or smoking. 


ASKED WALLACE FOR JOB 


Suddenly Theosophy palled on him 
and so did the making of money, al- 
though he was making some $20,000 
a year and was a partner in the $250,- 
000 firm of the King-Perkins Bag 
Co. which rolled up profits even dur- 
ing the depression. His transfor- 
mation, if it can be called such, coin- 
cided with Roosevelt’s New Deal and 
he wrote a letter to Harry Wallace, 
then Secretary of Agriculture, ask- 
ing for a job. In this letter he said: 
“From childhood I have wanted to 
live in the world so I could lift it, 
and leave it happier because I had 
worked in it.” At about the same 
time he wrote an article in the Nation 


in which he said: 
“Capitalism should fight for a 30- 


hour week and a flat 25% increase 


in all wages and all salaries. That is 
the only way that it can finance the 
working public so they can buy the 
products it has the machines to make. 
Any lesser plan, such as a 10% de- 
crease in hours and a 10% pay in- 
crease, will only be a self-defeating 
compromise.” 


SURPLUS STAMP PLAN 


The job which brought national 
prominence to Mr. Perkins was his 
administration of the so-called Sur- 
plus Stamp Plan. Always out of sym- 
pathy with the Department of Agri- 
culture’s plow-under policy, Perkins 
evolved a plan whereby the sur- 
plus of American agriculture, or at 
least a part of it, was given to the 
unemployed through regular com- 
mercial channels. The government 
paid for the surplus. 


In operation the plan has meant 
that more than 4,000,000 people who 
formerly spent 5 cents for a meal are 
now spending 7.5 cents a meal. Dur- 
ing the last year the government has 
spent some $83,000,000 for surplus 
foods under the Perkins plan. 


And the success of the plan has 
not only pushed Perkins’ ideas of 
abundance but has pushed him into 
one of the werld’s most important 
posts. 


1942 U.S. Food Goals With Comparisons 


Commodity— 


Milk (Lbs.) 

Eggs (Doz.) 

Hogs (No. Killed) 

Beef and Veal (No. Killed) 
Chickens (No. Killed) 

Lamb and Mutton (No. Killed)... 
Corn (Acres) 

Oats (Acres) 

Barley (Acres) 

Grain Sorghums (Acres) 

All Hay (Acres) 

Witarregiice. (UNC aeteD ye ate aaa Sea es 
Soybeans (Grain Acres) 

Potatoes (Acres) 


1936-40 Average 


106,640,000,000 
3,400,000,000 
63,196,000 
24,850,000 
644,000,000 
21,902,000 
93,980,000 
36,992,000 
12,881,000 
9,303,000 
69,025,000 
72,049,000 
3,433,000 
3,132,000 


1942 Goal or 
Expected 

Production 
125,000,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
79,300,000 
28,000,000 
750,000,000 
22,900,000 
87% to 90 mil. 
about 40,000,000 
14% to 1414 mil. 
914 to 914 mil. 
74 to 75 mil. 
50 to 55 mil. 
7,000,000 
about 3,060,000 


Estimate 1941 


116,809,000,000 
3,676,000,000 
71,000,000 
25,100,000 
680,000,000 
22,400,000 
87,363,000 
38,197,000 
14,813,000 
9,285,000 
73,933,000 
63,503,000 
5,550,000 
2,988,000 
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DON’T STOP PRODUCTION, FDR PLEADS 


Urges Use of Federal Agencies; OPM Bars 
Contract to 'Untair’ Firm; AFL Goes All-Out 


A number of relatively small, but 
strategically important, strikes in- 
terrupted production in .defense in- 
dustries last week, even as President 
Roosevelt called for labor unity, an 
end of jurisdictional conflicts, and 
the use by both management and 
labor of mediation machinery to 
prevent work stoppages. 

The Roosevelt plea for uninterrupt- 
ed production came in a letter to the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention in Seattle. 


“Every aspect of our national de- 
fense,” the letter said, “hinges on 
greater industrial production. The 
government has set up machinery to 
adjust industrial disputes in the full 
confidence that it is adequate to solve 
problems which may arise on defense 
jobs in all fairness and justice to the 
parties concerned. . . 


“The time has come when the 
services of such agencies must be 
used before any recourse is taken 
to a strike or lockout, and I call now 
upon labor and management to co- 
operate at all times to that end.” 


Company Balks 


At Bendix, N. J., the management 
of Air Associates, Inc., rejected a 
strike settlement formula proposed 
by the Mediation Board and refused 
to hire more than 100 strikers of 
those returning to work. Implying 
that the dispute might require presi- 
dential action, Board Chairman 
Davis said the matter was now “out 
of our hands.” 


Wages, hours, and vacations were 
not issues in the week’s list of strikes 
which centered either on jurisdic- 
tional disputes between the AFL and 
CIO, or on demands for the check- 
off and closed shop. 

The plant of the Spicer Manufac- 
turing Co. at Toledo, O., which 
makes transmissions for tanks, was 
shut down because of a dispute be- 
tween the CIO and AFL automobile 
workers. Conferences were expected 
to bring a speedy settlement. 


Sporadic stoppages forced the 
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temporary closing of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation’s tin plant 
at Gary as the Steel Worker’s Or- 
ganizing Committee (CIO) pushed 
its drive for a check-off and closed 
shop. SWOC officials charged that 
the corporation was using AFL mem- 
bers to provoke trouble, while some 
workers, including CIO members, 
questioned the wisdom of permitting 
the issue to disrupt production even 
briefly at this critical time. 

At the large Fairfield Steel Mills 
of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 
just outside Birmingham, Ala., strik- 
ing AFL workers went back to their 
jobs after a brief strike called when 
the AFL claimed 3,000 members in 
the plant where the CIO has a con- 
tract with the firm. 

The press was again playing up the 
new strike wave, exaggerating its 
proportions and significance in an 
apparent attempt to revive anti-labor 
legislation. 


A ‘MAN OF IRON’ 
AIDS THE AFL 


A picket that never gets 
sore feet and is com- 
pletely indifferent to 
nightsticks is this ro- 
bot, enlisted by AFL 
workers in their strug- 
gle against San Francisco 
hotel owners. Strike slo- 
gans unroll from the 
screen in front. 


Crackdown on Textile Mill 


Meanwhile, what appeared to be 
a great moral victory for organized 
labor passed almost unnoticed by the 
press. 

This was the case of the Lincoln 
Textile Mills of Anniston, Ala., which 
refused to accept a Mediation Board 
proposal for settling its dispute with 
the CIO Textile Workers’ Union. 

Last week, it was revealed that the 
OPM had barred the firm from any 
government contracts as penalty for 
its recalcitrance. 

The New York Times reported that 
“government agencies are up in arms” 
over the order, and that the case may 
“finally have to be determined by 
President Roosevelt.” 

Lincoln Mills had bid $1,000,000 
for a contract to furnish 2,990,000 
yards of duck, but the bid was re- 
jected and the OPM purchasing di- 
vision struck the firm’s name from 


the list of acceptable bidders. 


Looms at New Weapon 


Organized labor has long been 
seeking to bar violators of the Labor 
Act and other federal labor-protec- 
tive laws from government con- 
tracts. 

But so far as is known the Lincoln 
Mills is the first concern to suffer 
such a penalty. If the decision of 
OPM in this case is upheld and a 
precedent established and followed 
labor will have won a new weapon, 
as potent as the strike, for securing 
justice to itself without danger to the 
defense program. 


AFL IS ALL-OUT 


‘No Isolationists in Our 
Ranks,’ Says Green 
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“There are no isolationists in the 
American Federation of Labor,” 
President William Green told the 
delegates to the Federation’s 61st 
convention in Seattle—and conven- 
tion action confirmed his remarks. 

Even “Big Bill” Hutcheson, czar 
of the Carpenters’ union and die- 
hard Republican, who recently signed 
an attack on the Roosevelt foreign 
policies, last week changed his mind. 

While Green was telling the con- 
vention that the AFL would back any 
measure necessary to clear the At- 
lantic and “follow the President to 
the hitter end,” Hutcheson was speak- 
ing to Seattle Democrats, preaching 
national, unity and stating that in the 
interests of American defense “I am 
eager to help Russia.” 

A significant note was struck in 
Green’s speech when the labor leader, 
saying the situation had become “even 
clearer” than at the last convention, 
implied that the AFL accepts the fact 
that active participation in an all- 
out war may be necessary to defeat 


Hitler. 


Wide-Spread Approval 


Green’s speech won wide approval 
outside the AFL as well as among 
the delegates. The threat to labor 
of Nazi aggression, the problems of 
post-war economic crisis, and the 
need for greater labor representation 
in the defense program and at the 
peace table were dealt with in a forth- 
right manner. Seattle and Portland 
papers outdid themselves in welcom- 
ing the labor representatives and 
praising their decisions. But the 
Seattle Post-{ntelligencer continued 
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THE WALGREEN DRUG STORES 


_ Perhaps some day someone will explain why certain business men 
live a double life. On the one hand they appear as public benefactors, 
giving money to institutions, etc.; on the other hand they sweat the 
money out of their employes and refuse to pay them decent wages. 
The Walgreen Drug Co. is a case in point. 


The Walgreen family is philanthropic. It gives large donations ‘to 
the University of Chicago; but, it pays its porters and service men in 
Chicago 30 cents an hour for 60 hours a week. With the rising cost 
of living it isn’t easy to support a family on $18 a week. 


The Walgreen Drug Co. operates 493 retail shops in 210 cities in 
39 states. Chicago, with its 200 stores, is the main center of this com- 
pany. Not only does Walgreen retail drugs and soda fountain prod- 
ucts, but it makes part of the pharmaceuticals, creams, pastes, per- 
fumes, candy and ice cream that it sells. 


The Walgreen Drug Co. has been well rewarded. Between 1934 
and 1940, this company cleared $20,046,059 in net profits. This does 
not include high salaries paid to officers. In 1940 net profits were 
$3,408,406, an increase of 14% over 1939. The 1940 profits amounted 
to $262 per employe of the company. For 6 months ending in March 
1941, profits were $1,700,452, an increase of 7% over the previous 6 


months. 


These profits were made at the expense of the employes of the com- 
pany, to whom the company refuses to pay a living wage. Hours, too, 
are unreasonable. Is the philanthropy a sacrificial offering to soothe a 


guilty conscience? 


to carry Westbrook Pegler’s vicious 
columns condemning the AFL, while 
its editorial page apologized for the 
Peglerisms. 

Unfortunately, the convention it- 
self failed to cut all the ground from 
under Pegler and other anti-labor 
commentators by its failure to take 
vigorous action against racketeers. 

While George E. Browne, presi- 
dent of the Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes and now being tried on extor- 
tion charges, will not serve again 
as an AFL vice president, the con- 
vention side-stepped the problem of 
a thorough housecleaning. 


Tobin Blasts Hitler 


In the course of the convention 
President Dan Tobin of the Int'l 
Brotherhood of Teamsters told a 
mass meeting of 4,000 local members 
that “Unless the monster, Hitler, who 
destroyed the (powerful German la- 
bor movement) is himself destroyed, 
the trade unions will not rise again 
in 1,900 years. 

“Those who advocate that we 
stand aloof and let them fight it out 


Financially Yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


for themselves over in Europe must 
know that they are opening up this 
continent for destruction. Such a 
viewpoint will permit the monster to 
get a foothold in South America, 
where he is already at work among 
the nations there.” 


Bishop Criticizes FDR 


“Such a viewpoint” received a 
chilly reception from the delegates 
when it was presented by Bishop 
Gerald Shaugnessy of Seattle. The 
Catholic prelate criticized President 
Roosevelt, aid to Britain and the 
Soviet Union, and appealed for 
“freedom of ownership” since labor 
depends “for its livelihood, the right 
of its organizations to exist” and all 
it has or hopes to get on the good 
will of employers. Shaugnessy also 
repeated the now familiar slander 
that the Administration plans to set 
aside the 1942 elections. 

Recognizing the hostility of his 
audience, the Bishop said he realized 
the convention would support Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the hilt. 


Which it did. 


ened 
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of unnamed WPA artists. They tell a story that any 

American schoolboy can understand—that every Ameri- 
can must understand if our country is to survive as a free 
and independent nation. 

Freedom—not concentration camps! All of Europe to- 
day is one vast concentration camp. And Freedom is mak- 
ing its brave and desperate stand before the approaches to 
Leningrad and Moscow. 

Pity for prostrate Europe stirs our hearts. But pity is 
not enough. Words of praise for the heroic peoples of 
England, Russia, China, and the conquered countries fall 
from our lips. But pity and praise are poor substitutes for 
help, for guns and planes and tanks and ships. 

Freedom or concentration camps! Not for some strangers 
in a far-off land, but for ourselves. It is we Who must make 
the choice—and our first line of defense is production, our 
battles today are in the mines and mills and factories and 


on the farms of the U. S. A. 


Te two posters accompanying this article are the work 
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President Roosevelt told the American Federation of 
Labor’s 61st convention: “Our program of defense—our 
production of ships, planes, guns, tanks—must be all out. 
It shall be limited by only one factor—the amount necessary 
to overwhelm the Nazi hordes.” 

But, as we have seen, our production is not yet all out— 
it is still hitting on only half its cylinders, it is still shackled 
by the old “business as usual” ways. 
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BATTLE FOR 


How It Ce 
BY MARI 


In this war, which is everybody’s war for freedom, fe 
life itself,.—how can we strike the shackles from the grea 
est industrial plant on earth, how can we free America 1 
outproduce Hitler? ’ 

Here, in skeleton form, are suggestions for some of th 
immediate steps that must be taken. Many of them hay 
already been initiated, by government, management, labo 
working independently or together. They must be extende 
and speeded up, if we are to win the war for human dignit 


WHAT WE HAVE AND NEED 


All-out war in Europe has been going on for two yea 
Still, we have not yet fully inventoried and canvassed ot 
productive resources of men, machines, and raw materia 
nor measured them against the needs of a national effo 
“limited by only one factor—the amount needed to ove 
whelm the Nazi hordes.” 

Only now is the government undertaking such a surve 
Every city and town, every union and plant owner, can ar 
must help. Not an idle machine or a hidden or hoarde 
stockpile can be overlooked. 

A month ago Donald Nelson, SPAB director, said: “YW 
cannot waste anything—not the labor of one man, not tl 
use of one pound of needed material, not the service of 01 
useful bit of machinery. I mean that literally. Strong ; 
we are and rich as we are, this job is going to take ever 
thing we have. We can no longer afford to waste anything 

Yet we are still wasting men and machines—and tim 
The unemployed must be put to work—re-trained for d 
fense jobs where necessary. The idle machines must be p 
to work, through subcontracting, reallocation of raw m 
terials, and government aid in shifting small plants fro 
civilian to defense work. The new priorities system a 
nounced by SPAB, and the recent efforts of Floyd Odlum 
spread-the-work among small plants are encouraging ste 
in this direction. 

We must speed passage of the price control bill, to pl 
tect both the government and the consumer from profitee 
ing. High prices for raw materials mean delays in prodt 
tion. Inflationary prices for consumers goods mean low 
living standards for the workers whose productive capa 


THE CONCLUDING ARTICLE 
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ODUCTION 


Won 
CHRACH 


need to be kept up, and whose faith in democracy must 
reserved, 


DUCTION MUST GO ON 


2cause production is our first line of defense, because 
luction will decide our life and death issues—there can 
o “time out” while disputes are settled. 
ast week the New York Times’ financial page reported 
fisturbing news that the vital expansion of steel capacity 
being held up. “Until the government’s financial ex- 
s and representatives of the steel companies arrive at 
2 common understanding on financing procedures work 
xpansions will obviously be held up.” 
there is anything “obvious” to a nation fighting for its 
on the production front, it is that expansion of steel 
city should begin and continue while the less important 
tion of who foots the bill is being discussed! 
abor’s production record is far better than that of the 
corporations, and where labor has struck to secure its 
ands the strike weapon has usually been taken up as a 
resort. Today, when organized labor knows that it is 
lucing the tools that will defeat its greatest enemy, 
sr, the trade unions must think long and hard before 
stop work, even for an hour. 
nation that may be critical of strikes will support the 
ns in their demand that government use all its power to 
them secure justice and curb any provocations by 
business that threaten to interrupt production. 


TING TOGETHER 


ne power of monopoly over the nation’s life, and par- 
arly over its productive resources, is great. But greater 
is the power of the whole people, the power of democracy 
. 

this war to preserve democracy, every democratic muscle 
t be exercised. Joint participation of industry, govern- 
t, labor, and the farmers in every defense effort, in every 
munity, can bring monopoly to heel. The conference 
d by CIO President Philip Murray is an example of labor 
ative in solving the national problems of priority unem- 
ment and production. The Murray council plan, and the 
r plans for increasing the output of aluminum, autos, and 


RICA’S MOST URGENT PROBLEM 


POpeR gs, 1941 


PF cass eo ane . 


BOT CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Posters by Illinois Art & Craft Project, WPA 


steel should receive popular support and serious consideration 
by the government. 


Discrimination against Negroes, Jews and the foreign born 
undermines our faith in democracy and wastes the skills and 
brawn of men and women whom the nation needs today. The 
recent call by the Fair Employment Practices Committee, in- 
viting individuals to report on discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices, makes every American responsible for policing the 
country’s industries until they are cleansed of discrimina- 
tion. 


THE TIME IS NOW 


This is only a skeleton program, a statement of the 
problems that face us. 

The program that will win the battle of production, that 
will decide for freedom and against concentration camps, 
will not, in the last analysis, be worked out on paper. 

It will be worked out by all of us together, in our own 
towns, in our own shops, in our free forums. 

We cannot wait for a perfect formula, for a complete 
program. 

We have to begin now, all 130,000,000 of us throughout 
this rich and sprawling land, to answer those who cry, 
““Gve us the tools,”—to harness our men and machines and 
wealth to one job, the job of freeing the world from Nazi 
tyranny and ourselves from the threat of national extinction. 
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IF HITLER WINS 


A Plea to 15,000,000 Americans 


BY EARL B. DICKERSON 


Member of President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice 


who are a part of the American people, win their fight 

against Hitler they will also advance on many other 
fronts. If they win this vital fight they will also make 
progress against the Jim Crow laws of the South, against 
the poll tax, against all 
Negro discrimination. 

If the American people, 
including the 15,000,000 
Negroes who have con- 
tributed so much to our 
nation, lose their fight 
against Hitler no one will 
lose more than the Negro. 
For the very essence of 
Hitlerism is race preju- 
dice — race prejudice 
which is made a con- 
scious, “scientific” policy 
of a state founded on the 
theory and practice that 
the most brutal segment 
of the white race is su- 
preme. 

If Hitler wins every re- 
actionary cause in the 
world will win, including the cause of the Southern Bour- 
bons, the poll tax congressmen and all of those who wish 
to deprive the Negro of his full rights as an American— 
and even take away the rights he has won by such a long 
and valiant battle. 

If Hitler wins the great fight of the Negro for full equality 
will have received a well nigh fatal setback. 

If Hitler wins an American brand of fascism will be an 
imminent possibility and the very foundation of that fascism 
will be the further enslavement of the Negro people. The 
very foundation of such a fascism will be the enslavement 
of all the American people, but beneath this general en- 
slavement will be a worse slavery for the Negro people. 

At the moment Hitler seems to be winning. He must be 
stopped at all costs and he will be stopped by a terrific, 
dynamic, active growing unity of all the American people 
behind President Roosevelt. 

If he is not stopped American Negroes face tribulations 
worse than any in their history. He will be stopped and 
in the very process of stopping him the American Negro 
will win an ever increasing share of the democracy of 
which he has been so shamefully deprived. For you can’t 
have national unity if 15,000,000 Americans are excluded 
from national unity by discrimination. 

The overwhelming, imperative demand of events which 
makes it vitally necessary that the nation rally all its citizens 
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[ THE American people, and the 15,000,000 Negroes 


Earl B. Dickerson 


to protect’the country’s very existence will force, and is now 
forcing, the normally conservative to yield positions to the 
Negro that they have never yielded before. For you can't 
effectively fight for liberation without giving more liberty 
at home, you can’t fight for progress abroad without fa- 
voring domestic progress, and you can't fight the greatest 
menace to the Negro race in all history, without benefiting 
the Negro here and without opposing enemies of the Negro 
race here. 

Now I do not mean in any way that the Negro people 
should compromise or slacken their fight against discrimt- 
nation in all spheres of life and particularly against dis- 
crimination in defense industry and in the army, navy and 
air corps. We should slacken our efforts not a whit in op- 
posing the undemocratic, un-American discrimination against 
Negro soldiers in the South such as was evidenced at Fort 
Bragg. 

But I do mean that we should identify the un-American, 
anti-Roosevelt, pro-fascist elements who are responsible for 
discrimination against the Negro. I do mean that we should 
be careful that the very fascist elements, the very anti-Roose- 
velt elements, who encourage this discrimination, who manu- 
facture it, should not be permitted to increase the insult by 
turning the Negro people against the great, progressive 
cause of President Roosevelt and the great majority of the 
American people. It would be ironic indeed if pro-Hitler 
elements should cleverly persecute the Negro race and then 
turn our wrath against the very elements who are against 
Hitler and for the Negro. I know there are those who are 
trying to,accomplish this, who are trying to thus break the 
unity of the American people, and I know that they will 
fail. 

I know, as all of us know, that the great enemy of the 
Negro people is Hitler and that lasting progress cannot be 
made until he is destroyed, that no progress can be made 
if he wins. In a way the situation is similar to that which 
existed in the time of the Civil War when that great leader 
of the Negro people, Frederick Douglas, said that the first 
issue was the winning of the war and the breaking of the 
slave class. There were those who then said that the fight 
should be for small and immediate gains, for day-to-day 
gains, but the great Douglas said that the sole issue was 
the winning of the war and the destruction of the slavocracy. 
Until the war was won, he said, there could be no progress. 

Hitler now openly and candidly favors slavery not only 
for the Negro but for every minority. [Until he is destroyed, 
just as in the time of the Civil War, there can be no progress. 
When he is destroyed there will be a great step forward, a 
step perhaps as great as the freeing of the slaves as a result 
of the Civil War. 

In a way the situation is similar to that which obtained 
during the Civil War in that the very fight for a progressive 
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cause force8 those fighting it to make concessions. During 
the Civil War there were many in the North who did not 
favor the freeing of the slaves. But they were forced to favor 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation because that proclama- 
tion was a weapon in winning the war. In the same way this 
supreme cause, which contains the hopes of all progressive 
mankind, will force those who have been conservative to 
favor progressive causes of which they never dreamed. To 
fight tyranny abroad, you must be against it at home. To 
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A drawing by Morris Topchevsky 


attain national unity, you must include the Negro people. 
And national unity, with all of the people behind it in all their 
driving force, is necessary to save the nation from extinc- 


tion. 
* 


The Negro people will back this unity, will be a part of this 
unity, willxstrain every effort for the defeat of the slave- 
master, Hitler, for they know that until he is defeated there 


can be no liberty or progress for them. 
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By LEO HUBERMAN 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


NCE UPON a time a law was passed that interfered 

with American employers’ long established practice 
of smashing unions. It gave workers protection in their 
right to organize. It made it an unfair labor practice 
for employers to hire spies to ferret out the union ac- 
tivities of their workers. It gave workers the right to 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. It was a bad law—for employers. 


Naturally, the employers didn’t like the law. They 
fought it—in the courts, in the newspapers, in Congress. 
They got their friends in Congress to propose amend- 
ments that would have taken the teeth out of the law. If 
the amendments had passed everything would have been 


O.K. 


But there were some trade unionists who didn’t want 
those amendments to pass. They attacked the amend- 
ments. They carried on such a militant campaign that 
the employers’ friends in Congress found themselves de- 
serted by Congressmen who ordinarily would have been 
on the employers’ side. The amendments were killed. 


Were the employers discouraged? Did they give up 
the fight? Not on your life. They carried on. 


They had their publisher friends continue their denun- 
ciation of the law in the newspapers. And they had them 
put extra zip into their blasts against the men who ad- 
ministered the law. They concentrated their fire on first 
one, then the other. As fast as one came up for reap- 
pointment they opened a heavy barrage and picked him 
off. Donald W. Smith, 1938 . .. Chairman J. Warren 
Madden, 1940 . . . Edwin S. Smith, 1941. 


Poof! The old faces were gone. In their places, new 
men with different, more “sound” ideas. Leiserson .. . 
Millis ... There’s more than one way to skin a cat. If 


you can’t amend the law in Congress, then you can amend 
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the law in the offices of the administrators of the law. 


That has been done. Strikebreakers have been given 
the right to vote in collective bargaining elections—thus 
workers who go out on strike are penalized. There is a 
marked trend toward holding the smallest bargaining 
unit appropriate in representation cases—thus workers 
are prevented from presenting their strongest front to 
employers. Concerted activities of workers, formerly 
protected, have been termed “insubordination” —take 
what the employer orders, or else. Employers have been 
held not to be responsible for the activities of their super- 
visory employes—it begins to be O.K. now for foremen 


to force workers into a phoney union. 


FAVORS EMPLOYERS 


Once upon a time the National Labor Relations Act 
protected workers in their right to self-organization and 
collective bargaining. It was good for workers—bad for 
employers. Now that’s being changed. The same law is 
no longer bad for employers and is fast losing its good 


for workers. 


The moral is plain—‘‘if at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again”. That’s what the employers did. That’s how 
they won their great victory. 


«K 


On Friday, Oct. 3, 1941, Governor Olson told the 
Fourth Annual Convention of the California State Indus- 
trial Union Council that Earl King, Ernest Ramsay and 
Frank Conner “have served a mighty long time and have 
already discharged their debt.” He intimated that he 
would take favorable action in their case in the near 
future. 


Two weeks later these three men, who have served five 
years in San Quentin for the crime of being militant 
trade unionists, were still in prison. How much longer 
will these union leaders convicted of second degree mur- 
der on evidence which the Governor himself described as 
“flimsy”, have to remain behind bars? 


The answer depends, in part, on you. The King-Ram- 
say-Conner Defense Committee has launched a nation- 
wide drive to win a pardon for the men by Christmas, 
1941. You can do your part by wiring Governor Olson 
immediately, requesting the release of California’s last 
three labor prisoners. And send your contribution to 
the Committee, 593 Market Street, San Francisco. Do it 


now. 
S 4 
California’s Last Labor Prisoners 
KING—RAMSAY—CONNER 
Must Be Freed Now! 


Wire Your Demand td Governor Olson 
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DONT BOTHER SEEING 
THIS WOMAN IS MINE' 


Film Lacks Theme, Plot; Shuns Chance 
To Tell Exciting Stories in Astor's Life 


THIS WOMAN IS MINE, a Universal 
picture produced and directed by Frank 
Lloyd, with Franchot Tone, John Carroll, 
Walter Brennan, Carol Bruce, Sig Ruman, 
Nigel Bruce, Leo G. Carroll and Abner 
Biberman. Screen play by Seton I. Miller 
and Frederick Jackson from a novel by 


Gilbert W. Gabriel. 


Supposedly based on John Jacob 
Astor’s development of the Oregon 
country through fur trading, this film 
is a hash without theme, adequate 
story, or even more than a passing 
glimpse at the founder of one of the 
world’s most powerful families. 

There must be scores of stories in 
the life of J. J. Astor I, depicting the 
old skinflint for what he was. This 
movie skips all of them. Only one 
exchange of dialog even gives him 
characterization. 


ASTOR’S WAY OF THINKING 


Astor (Sig Ruman) is sending two 
Scot fur traders on the two-year 
voyage around Cape Horn from New 
York to the Columbia River. Dis- 
daining the personal inconvenience 
of such a trip, he names as his repre- 
sentative one of his clerks, Robert 


Stevens (Franchot Tone). 


To Stevens, Astor says: “It will 
be a fine voyage. Lots of adven- 


ture.” 


Stevens meekly asks: “Does ad- 


venture pay profits?” 


Astor laughs. “You’ve been with 
me so long you even think like me.” 
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The expedition hires a company of 
French-Canadian rivermen headed 
by Ovide de Montigny (John Car- 
roll). Sailing in a U. S. naval vessel, 
the Tonquin, it reaches Oregon after 
a voyage uneventful except for its 
revelation of the obstinacy of the 
Jonathan Thorne 
(Walter Brennan). 


ship’s captain, 

Arrived, the Scotsmen, played by 
Nigel Bruce and Leo G. Carroll, bag- 
pipe the Indians into trading a year’s 
catch of furs for a few handsful of 
beads. 
chafing at the delay, thinks he can 
get better furs for fewer beads. 


Headstrong Capt. Thorne, 


His cupidity leads him to trust an 
unfriendly Indian (Abner Biberman) 
and to take the Tonquin up river 
where a massacre is planned. Stevens 
learns of the plot, hastens cross- 
country, but is able to save only the 


girl (Carol Bruce) of all on board. 


PLAYWRIGHTS TO BLAME 


If it sounds like the girl is dragged 
in by the heels, blame the play- 
wrights. She was made part of the 
background but never part of the plot. 

This picture fails to be a story for 
lack of theme and plot. It is hard 
to realize that the same Seton I. 
Miller credited with writing this tur- 
key did such a masterful job on 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan. 

GEORGE MURRAY 


WORTH READING 


THE RIDDLE OF* THE 
SANDS, by Erskine Chil- 
ders. Pocket Books. 25c. 


The author of this unusual 
adventure story received the 
D.S.C. in the Royal Navy air 
service during World War I. 
At the same time, according to 
the preface to this edition, he 
was serving in the Irish Rebel- 
lion by running arms from the 
continent to Dublin. After the 
Easter Rebellion of 1916 he be- 
came a staff captain in the 
Irish Republican Army, and in 
1922 he was ambushed and 
slain by Irish Free State troops. 

Something of the reckless- 
ness, courage and bravado sug- 
gested by these biographical 
facts has seeped into The Rid- 
dle of the Sands. 

Written first in 1903, it pur- 
ports to be the tale of two 
Englishmen, “Carruthers” and 
“Davies,” who, investigating 
the sandy perils of the intri- 
cate channels and fjords of the 
Frisian Islands off the north- 
west coast of Germany, stum- 
bled on a gigantic conspiracy 
to invade England. 

They took their story to the 
English foreign office. Disgust- 
ed with inaction there, they de- 
cided to put their case in ficti- 
tious form before the public. 

In 1915 World War I made 
a new edition of the book very 
timely. Now, says the preface 
to the present edition, the story 
is even more timely. 

Be that as it may, The Riddle 
of the Sands is a very good 
yarn. It has a renegade Eng- 
lishman who suggests a brain- 
ier and brawnier Lord Haw- 
Haw. It has dramatic struggles 
in which the shabby little Eng- 
lish Dulcibella outwits sea, 
storm, and the machinations of 
the Germans. It has an English 
hero and a pretty girl, in mus- 
lin and lace, who is snatched 
from disaster in the nick of 
time. Cor 


ay DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 
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INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


HOIST BY THEIR OWN MARTYR 


Donald Ogden Stewart, confined to his home with a slight cold, 
has put his wife to work We take pleasure in presenting this 
column by Ella Winter. 


IVES are notoriously the unfunnier sex and remain 
so, that their husbands may always feel superior. 
You know the way a wife can’t even tell an anecdote 
right. When you're the wife of a humorist the situation 
is altogether appalling. You learn to parrot: “Tell that 
awfully funny one about the man with the ax, dear.” 
Only sometimes, in the dead of night you wish you could 
hire Madison Square Garden and announce through the 
loudest of loud speakers: “FOLKS, NOW PLL TELL 
ONE.” 

Well, I have my chance. My home humorist is sick— 
nothing serious, just too much of something he shouldn’t 
have had in the first place. But he said to me: “Look, 
dear,’ would you just dash something off for me? Of 
course, you needn’t try and be funny.” 

I won’t. I'll be serious. 

I had a friend who had a wife who had a saying: 
“Everything happens, but too late.” This friend’s wife 
was referring to her mother-in-law, who finally left their 
house after living with the family for nineteen years, and 
after her daughter died. But Mr. American Employer— 
a lot of him—feels this is equally true in the Bridges 
case. 

For seven long years they’ve tried to get Harry Bridges. 
He committed the crime of raising pay, considerably; 
of giving the longshoremen of the West Coast not only 
better wages and hours but leisure, a hiring hall, longer 
education for their children, happier marriages, self re- 
spect—all the things we say constitute the American Way 
of Life. Bridges did that, and the shipowners and other 
employers were scared the “people” might get uppity, 
might get ideas, might really take in all seriousness “All 
men are born free and equal.” 

So they did everything to get Bridges—called him 
names, tried to bribe him, to frame him, had him spied 
on, imprisoned his fellow unionists, paid for betrayal, 
even offered money to have him dumped in the Bay. 
Nothing worked. Not only is Harry Bridges an honest 
and uncompromising and loyal labor leader, he is a 
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shrewd and wise trade unionist, and he cares for American 
workers and American freedom, as much as they care for 
their wealth and power. 

But he wouldn’t dump. I’ve heard them talk about 
Bridges. I’ve never heard anyone so hated, so reviled, not 
even the President in his worst anti-economic-royalist days. 
I’ve also never heard of anyone so loved, admired, hon- 
ored, loyally and doggedly followed. 

Long ago it was Bridges and his longshoremen, and oth- 
er CIO unionists, who wanted to boycott oil and gasoline 
and scrap for Japan, raw materials for Hitler and Mus- 
solini; who pointed out to the Administration that there 
were Nazi spies in the aircraft works in Southern Cali- 
fornia (no answer) ; who, even at the height of his 1934 
longshore strike insisted that the U. S. mails go through, 
and who more than anyone else, when the National Guard 
was called out in that strike, prevented clashes between 
the enraged strikers and the boy Guardsmen. And even 
in the recent aviation strike at the North American Avia- 
tion Co. in Inglewood, Cal., which every reader of news- 
papers has got ticketed and docketed and put away in 
his mind wrong, it was Harry Bridges who was on the 
telephone an hour after the President’s promise to the 
strikers, urging them to go back to work. 


No, people don’t know these facts, and the employers 
who hate Bridges see to it that they don’t come out. The 
purpose was to see that Bridges was so hated that he 
could be removed, somehow, anyhow. 

The Nazi threat Bridges had preached and raved 
about, came true. The war Bridges had predicted and 
warned against, came about. We are now in that war, 
and everyone, foe and friend alike, is joining in saying: 
“We must win this war. Out of self-interest we must win 
it, because if we don’t we will be next; and when Hitler 
starts on the U. S. there won’t be any allies to help us. 
They will all have been licked, separately.” 


THE ONE GREAT FIGHT 


What do we need to do to stave off the worst now? 
We need unity of all progressive, anti-Nazi Americans; 
we need to avoid all issues that will split the American 
people; we need to strengthen every anti-fascist person, 
group, organization; we need to put away private dis- 
sensions, and work and think only of the one great fight. 
When the fascist enemy has been licked we can take up 
our little private feuds again. The American employer 
won't gain if Hitler wins, any more than Fritz Thyssen 
won, or the wealthy Jews of Germany. 

But the Sears decision, the present Bridges persecu- 
tion, aims to do the exact opposite of this; it strengthens 
the pro-Nazis, the anti-laborites; it removes from the 
scene the strongest and most effective of anti-Nazi fighters, 
a man who is against race persecution and bigotry, in his 
own union and in the world; it splits the American people 
into two hostile camps who work against one another. 

France imprisoned its anti-fascists. Look at France. 
If Mr. American Employer doesn’t want to look as if he 
wants it to happen here, if he doesn’t want to rush to the 
fire with a can full of kerosene as a fire-extinguisher, if 


he MEANS anti-Hitlerism . . . then he’s got to drop his 


Bridges case. 


They’ve got their man—too late. They’ve got a martyr 
they don’t want. They’re hoist . . . aren’t they? 
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THIS SMALL WORLD 


The Yugoslav Powder Keg 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


1 mention of Yugoslavia in cur- 
rent dispatches from both London 
and Nazi-occupied countries indicates 
that great unrest and open insurrec- 
tion are growing in this important 
Balkan nation. It certainly is too 
early to look for a successful Yugo- 
slav revolution against Nazi tyranny 
and the reestablishment of independ- 
ence, but the signs point to big events 
in the making. 

This being so, there are some 
‘things in the recent past of Yugo- 
slavia which all democratic support- 
ers of the war against Hitlerism 
should know. Consciousness of past 
errors and betrayals will prevent sim- 
ilar mistakes now. 


Yugoslavia is a part of the ex- 
tremely complex and confused entity 
known as the Balkans. Not one of the 
Balkan nations which make up the 
Balkans has a homogeneous popula- 
tion, language or culture. And not 
one of them has ever made a really 
serious attempt to correct the evils 
and injustices which today account 
for their collective backwardness. 


SHARES TREATY’S FATE 


Yugoslavia was a product of the 
Treaty of Versailles and today shares 
the fate of that infamy. It was made 
up of the old separate kingdoms of 
Serbia and Montenegro, plus prov- 
inces taken away from the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire: Croatia, 
Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

In one of my earlier columns I de- 
scribed the semi-feudal complexion 
of this disunited empire. The vast 
majority of its people, dependent 
upon agriculture and forestry, are 
wretchedly poor. Whatever wealth 
existed in the country belonged to the 
narrow, upper ruling class. They 
made the laws, fought among them- 
selves for control of the government 
and determined national policy to 
guarantee their continued profits. Any 
efforts to better the condition of the 
peasantry were crushed ruthlessly 
with blood. And no rural reforms, 
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however mild, were permitted to pass 
the Parliament. 

In addition to the reactionary na- 
ture of the governments and the polit- 
ical parties which ruled the nation, 
there was bitter hatred between the 
Serbs and the Croats. The Serbs, who 
controlled the government and Par- 
liament in Belgrade, refused to make 
any concessions to the very large 
Croatian minority in the north of 
Yugoslavia. Hardly less cruel was 
the treatment of the Slovenes by the 
Serb overlords. 

The only real hope for a permanent 
solution to the national rivalries with- 
in the nation lay in a mutual under- 
standing worked out between the 
peoples of all the provinces and un- 


der the leadership of the progressive 
peasant heroes, no matter from which 
section of the country they came. 
Shortly after the creation of the Yu- 
goslav nation in 1919 a leader arose 
who might have been able to accom- 
plish this. 

This leader was Stepan Raditch 
who founded the Peasant Party. He 
fought for autonomy for Croatia 
within the Yugoslav state authority 
and for drastic agrarian reform. He 
was opposed by the reactionary and 
powerful Radical Party of Serbia and 
by the Royal Court. Any hope for 
a real reconciliation between Croat 
and Serb came to an end with 
Raditch’s assassination in June 1928. 
In protest Croat deputies in Parlia- 
ment refused to attend sessions. The 
next year a royal dictatorship was 
set up by King Alexander. 


It was this sharpening tension be- 
tween Croat and Serb that created 
the soil for the growth of the infa- 
mous Croat territoriat society: the 
Ustashi. In October, 1934, members 
of the Ustashi slaughtered King Alex- 
ander and Foreign Minister Barthou 
of France, at Marseilles. Money for 
the work of the Ustashi was already 
at that time coming from Mussolini. 
Arms were coming from the Nazis. 
A large military and guerilla train- 
ing camp was maintained in Hun- 
gary. 

It was after the ascendency of 
Prince Paul, as regent of Yugoslavia, 
that Nazi influence began to grow in 
the country. Besides gaining an eco- 
nomic strangle-hold, the Nazis were 
able to capitalize on the Croat-Serb 
rivalry so successfully that they had 
completely undermined the unity of 
Yugoslavia even before their armies 
marched in during the spring of 1941. 


LIBERTY WAS DEAD 


As in France the year before, the 
honest nationalists tried unsuccess- 
fully to rally the nation to resist the 
Hitler invasion. Frederic Kovacs 
summed up their dilemma aptly in 
his recent book, The Untamed Bal- 
kans: “They had for too long a time 
witnessed in silence the destruction of 
the anti-fascist forces within the 
country. When they came to power, 
they discovered that fascism could 
be opposed only when the people felt 
that there was something worth de- 
fending. Liberty inside Yugoslavia 
had been trampled for too many 
years.” 


* 


From London every day reports 
come that the British people are de- 
manding of their government a new 
front or at least a major diversion 
somewhere in the west. British opin- 
ion is not at all satisfied with what 
the Churchill cabinet has done so far 
to help their Russian allies. There 
is even speculation in London con- 
cerning the ability of the Churchill 
government to continue in office 
should Moscow fall in the present 
Nazi “all-out” drive. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


In Answer 
To Four Readers 


HE man who will not tell the truth when his country 
is in danger is a coward and poltroon. 


The magazine that soft pedals treason when the coun- 
try is in peril for the sake of circulation is itself guilty 
of treason. When a publication knows definitely, defini- 
tively and beyond the slightest doubt that certain Ameri- 
cans are using the exact methods Hitler used in his drive 
for power, it would forever forfeit the trust of its readers 
if it did not say so. 

If it failed to tell this stupendous, overwhelming truth, 
if it failed to shout it and insist on it, it would be an 
accomplice to the great crime some are trying to per- 
petrate against this country. If in the face of treason to 
democracy, or near treason, or half treason, Americans 
attempt to be courteous.and fair and objective, they will 
invite the success of traitors who are neither courteous 
nor fair nor objective. 


There were those who tried to reason with Hitler. 
Where are they now? In a thousand graves and in @ 
thousand prisons. .There were countries which honored 
their Lindberghs. Where are they now? They are mem- 
ories. They are the slaves of the German Reich. There 
were countries which listened to their Lindberghs. France 
was one. Its Lindberghs likened the Maginot Line to the 
Atlantic Ocean and said that France was safe. Its Lind- 
berghs said that democracy had broken down, that a 
new order was needed. They have the new order now and 
the French Lindberghs, the Petains, the Weygands, the 
Darlans are Nazi gauleiters enforcing Nazi slavery on 
their own people. 

There was another country that had its Lindbergh. 


His words were the words our Lindbergh speaks. That 
country was Germany. 


* 


All of this is in reply to Messrs. Wells, Zieborth, Dob- 
son and Kopanko whose letters are on page 2 under 
“You’re Telling Us.” Now let me tell them. Mr. Zieborth 
is an admitted Coughlinite and Jew-baiter. He should 
quit reading our paper. It will never please him. He 
has our solemn word for that. Fortunately Mr. Kopanko, 
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who also refers sneeringly to the Jews, has already quit. 
So I will address myself to Messrs. Wells and Dobson. 

In the first place I would say to them that if Hitler 
wins every reactionary cause the whole world over will 
win. If Hitler is defeated every progressive cause any- 
where and everywhere will be the victor. I would say to 
them that the world is very small, that it is a single unit, 
that what happens in Russia and Great Britain does affect 
them personally, that if these two countries go under 
there is a very real chance that they will experience the 
American Fascism at which Charles Lindbergh so recently 
hinted. 

In the second place, particularly in reference to Mr. 
Wells’ defense of Senator Wheeler, I would say, “Let’s 
look at the record.” 


On March 3, 1941, Senator Wheeler said: “Now we 
find these same international bankers . . . with the Sas- 
soons of the Orient and the Rothschilds and Warburgs of 
Europe in another theme song . . . ‘Our investments in 
India, Africa and Europe must be preserved.’ ” 


Mr. Wheeler admits that he said this, admits that each 
banker named is a Jew. If pressed he would admit fur- 
ther, I am sure, that it is a completely base and utterly 
untenable thesis that Hitler's ruthless crushing of a 
dozen countries was animated by the very Jews whom 
Hitler has persecuted. And he has said this in effect, 
for he has said that Jewish bankers are responsible for 
Hitler’s war. 


Everyone knows and everyone admits that Hitler has 
used the same words Wheeler used over and over again, 
used them in the past to justify his seizure of power in 
Germany, used them in the present to justify his enslav- 
ment of Europe. So in this instance, at least, Hitler 
and Wheeler are identical. But let’s go further. 

Does anyone deny that one of the methods used by 


Hitler in his drive for power was to blame the Jews for 
all of mankind’s ills? 


Does anyone deny that Lindbergh is using, in a veiled 
but positive manner, the same technique? 

Does anyone anywhere deny that the prelude to Hit- 
ler’s tyranny was his insistence that democratic proce- 
dures had broken down and were worthless? 


Does anyone deny that Lindbergh said at Fort Wayne 
that democratic processes are breaking down, that we 
may not have another election, that America may have 
to go through exactly what Europe went through in an 
American way? Does anyone fancy that he did not mean 
an American brand of fascism? 


Should we pretend that we do not know what Lind- 
bergh means? 

Does anyone deny that both Lindbergh and Wheeler 
represent the America First Committee and that neither 


the America First Committee nor Wheeler have repudi- 
ated Lindbergh’s words ? 


* 


To Messrs. Wells and Dobson I say, finally, that as 
they treasure democracy they should be actively against 
Hitler and actively for the President. To them I say any 
division in national unity now is playing Hitler’s game. 
To them I say that the time is short, that the menace is 
real, and that it is within as well as without. 
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AVOID PRICE PITFALLS 
BY KNOWING TAXES 


Guard Against Greater Boost Than Levy 
Justifies; Learn Products on Tax Schedule 


In self protection, consumers 
should understand the new “luxury” 
taxes which went into effect on Oct. 


le 


Cases have been reported of re- 
tailers raising prices on the general 
excuse of “taxes,” when there was 


.no justification for it. One practice is 


to add to the price of items that come 
under the new taxes although the par- 
ticular goods were bought before 
October and were not taxed. Con- 
sumers should also guard against pay- 
ing a greater increase in the price 
than the tax justifies, or paying a 
price rise on goods that are not in- 
cluded in the tax schedule. 


THE RETAIL TAX 


There are only three things—furs, 
toilet goods and jewelry (including 
costume jewelry )—subject to the re- 
tail tax which is collected directly 
from you, though the retailer may 
add the tax to the price if he pre- 
fers. 


Cloth coats trimmed with fur are 
taxable. I have heard of furriers 
charging customers a tax for fur re- 
pairs. This is just plain chiseling 
unless new fur is required for the 
repair. Soap, dentrifices and mouth 
washes are not included in the toilet 
goods tax which covers all cosmetics, 
powders, perfumes, hair oils and de- 
odorants, etc. 


The cosmetic and toilet goods 
manufacturers gain tremendously by 
these new taxes. They were formerly 
subject to a 10% tax which was 
eliminated in favor of the 10% which 
the public pays directly to the re- 
tailer. It is estimated that this toi- 
letries tax will cost consumers about 
$40,000,000 in the coming year. The 
companies have thus had their costs 
reduced by 10%, but they say noth- 
ing of dropping their prices even a 
portion of that amount. 
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The remaining taxes are levied on 
the manufacturer and he will prob- 
ably pass it on in the price to the 
retailer. There is one important dis- 
tinction to understand between two 
types of goods subject to the manu- 
facturers’ tax. Certain goods were 
taxed on retailers’ stocks on Oct. 1 
and, therefore, the price jumped im- 
mediately. Only liquor, tires, tubes 
and matches were in this group. All 
other goods are now taxed when 
manufactured and the price rise re- 
sulting will apply only gradually. 
On these goods you should be very 
leery of paying an increased price 
ascribed to taxes. 


The list of goods subject to manu- 
facturers excises includes radios, 
automobiles, phono- 
graphs, phonograph records, musical 
instruments, air conditioners, type- 
writers, sporting goods, luggage, 
photographic optical 
goods, electric, gas and oil appliances, 
electric light bulbs, telephone and 
telegraph bills, travel and _ theater 
tickets. 


refrigerators, 


equipment, 


WATCH DEGREE OF RISE 


The degree of price rises on taxed 
goods should be carefully watched. 
For instance, radio and phonograph 
parts were formerly taxed 512%. 
This has been increased to 10%. 
Dealers talk of raising the price the 
full 10%, claiming this is necessary 
because of other increasing costs. 


Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son has called upon dealers to absorb 
the tax wherever possible in the in- 
terests of preventing further boost- 
ing of already high prices. At the 
very least, consumers should see to 
it that their ignorance of the true 
amount of the tax and the items cov- 
ered, are not used for unprincipled 
and unnecessary price raising. 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


HORMONES 


The study of the endocrine 
glands and their hormones has 
enabled physicians to treat suc- 
cessfully many hitherto incur- 
able disorders. The most bril- 
liant example that comes to 
everyone’s mind is insulin, a 
secretion of the “islet” cells of 
the pancreas, for the treatment 
of diabetes. 

Since the isolation of insulin, 
new hormones have been iso- 
lated or synthesized, and now 
Addison’s disease, myxedema 
and disturbances in function of 
the sex glands, can be more or 
less successfully treated. 

These hormones are extreme- 
ly potent drugs capable of use- 
ful effects only under the su- 
pervision of a skilled physi- 
cian. If misused, however, they 
can do a great deal of harm. 

Besides these active products, 
several hundred other glandu- 
lar products are marketed to 
the medical profession and to 
the public, but almost all of 
them are useless or potentially 
harmful. They were never more 
aptly described than as “heter- 
ogeneous mixtures of inert sub- 
stances which include all but 
the hoof and hide of our do- 
mestic animals.” 

With the exception of desic- 
cated thyroid and_ so-called 
“estrogenic substance”, those 
that are sold to be taken by 
mouth are worthless. Dried 
extracts of ovaries, pituitary 
gland, thymus, pineal gland, 
adrenal gland, and testes are 
sold for dwarfism, obesity, dis- 
orders in sexual function, hair- 
iness of face or body, small or 
pendulous breasts, cold hands 
and feet, and many other as- 
sorted conditions. 

Not one or any combination 
of these gland products to be 
taken by mouth will have the 
slightest effect on these dis- 
orders. 
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.. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


A very young Dodgers’ fan is 
being credited with the best comment 
on the World Series. After the his- 
toric fourth game in which Catcher 
Mickey Owen dropped the ball on the 
third strike to give the Yankees a 3-1 
lead, the little boy was going home 
with his father, downcast over the 
fate of his hero, Mickey Owen. After 
a prolonged silence he said to his 
father: “It shoulda’ happened to 
Hitler.” 


S. T. Bentsen, manager of a shoe 
store in Chicago, was at the phone, 
alone in his store, when a holdup man 
entered, pressed a gun to his back 
and ordered him to keep on talking. 
Bentsen kept up some kind of a con- 
versation while the robber removed 


$73 from the till. 


Presently Bentsen *was tapped on 
the shoulder and the robber politely 
asked him to wrap up a package of 
socks. Bentsen covered the mouth- 
piece of the phone and told the hold- 
up man that he really must not take 
goods—it would cause great incon- 
venience because they would have to 
take a special inventory. Disappoint- 
ed the robber went his way, taking 
only the $73 in cash. 


Tom Valliance, 67, of Cornwall, 
Ontario, is the third man to shoot the 
Longue Sault rapids of the St. Law- 
rence River in a small boat and live. 
The two persons who previously shot 
these rapids did so as a stunt, but not 
so Valliance who did it entirely un- 
intentionally. 


Valliance fell asleep in his boat 
which a friend was towing across the 
river behind a bigger boat. Arriving 
at his destination the friend cut the 
small boat loose. When Valliance 
awoke he was tossing about at a fear- 
ful rate and finally landed in the wa- 
ter—below the falls—and was swept 
to shore in safety. 


History repeated itself with one 
important difference for William R. 
Macaret, 31, of San Francisco last 
week. 


WD 


Three weeks before Macaret was 
given a suspended sentence for allow- 
ing his car, parked on a hill; to slip 
away and crash into a car at the foot 
of the hill. Last week his car, parked 
in the same place, left its moorings 
and crashed into the very same car 
parked in the very same spot at the 
foot of the hill. The same judge gave 
him the same sentence of five days, 
but this time he did not suspend the 
sentence. 


A man asleep at a meeting is not 
very unusual. But it caused much 
amusement at a recent meeting of the 
New York Hudson Valley apple har- 
vesting committee when one member 
was called upon and was found to be 
sound asleep. 


The sleeping man, in this case, was 
a resident of the Catskill region of 
New York where his family has lived 
for many, many generations. His 
name? Howard E. Van Winkle, al- 
ways called Rip and believed to be 
the great-great-grandson of the Rip 
whose sleep was immortalized by 
Washington Irving. 


The residents of Ouray, Colo., 
have been ordered to change their 
methods of elk hunting. The game 
warden, explaining the new regula- 
tion which prohibits elk shooting on 
Main St., said: 

“Promiscuous shooting endanger- 
ing the lives of citizens going about 
their shopping and children on their 


way to school or playing in back- 
yards, and not a desire to protect the 
elk that roam the streets of the city, 
is the object of the new ruling. 


“These rocking chair hunters will 
have to get out and look around a 
little to gratify their desire to kill a 
bull elk this year.” 


Robert Mitchell, 6, of O’Neill, 
Neb., did nothing more remarkable 
than squirm in his chair at school, 
but the results startled the whole class 
and himself most of all. His hip 
pocket contained the dangerous com- 
bination of matches, a celluloid comb 
and a firecracker, which ignited in 
that order. 


Fred Tarpnell was new on his job 
as a surveyor’s assistant in Philadel- 
phia and followed instructions only 
too well. As he held a stake at which 
the surveyor was sighting he moved 
here and there as his boss motioned. 
He stepped back and back and back 
until suddenly he disappeared over 
a 12-foot wall into a stream. When 
he reappeared he was wet, uninjured, 
and less inclined to follow instruc- 
tions. 


Judith Fay Abbott of Harrisburg, 
S. D., must be the country’s youngest 
entry in a contest. Ninety-five min- 
utes after her birth she was entered 
in the annual “cradle rocking” baby 
contest at the Methodist Church Sun- 
day School by her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Abbott. 


Army maneuvers are a destruc- 
tive business even though they are 
only games, so great care is taken to 
keep the damage to a minimum. But 
last week a by-product of maneuvers 
caused an unforeseen inconvenience 
and expense to a lumber mill at 
Logansport, La. 

Returning to camp, a large detach- 
ment of troops bathed in the creek 
which supplies the mill. The result 
was so much soapsuds in the boiler of 
the mill that engineers feared an ex- 
plosion and closed down. 
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“THE BIGGER THE LIE... 


a | HE bigger the lie, the more easily it will be 
believed.” That is a Hitler maxim, and it 
has been applied all too frequently and too suc- 
cessfully. 


There is another Hitler maxim, less familiar, 
perhaps, but no less dangerous and successful. 


“Blame the other fellow for what you are plan- 
ning to do yourself.” It’s an old gag. But it re- 
mained for Hitler to raise this gag to the realm of 
international policy and refine it till it became the 
“secret weapon” of international gangsterism. 


I" BEHOOVES us to think soberly about these Hit- 

ler tricks today, for they have reappeared with 
sinister warning in our own American life. “This 
may be my last speech,” Charles Lindbergh told his 
Fort Wayne audience, frightening them with the 
bogey-fear that free speech may soon be ended in 
the United States. 


“What if there should be no more elections?” 
he asked them, repeating the lie that President 
Roosevelt may abrogate decision-by-the-ballot next 
November. 


“We must face the fact that we no longer have 
democracy in this country,” Lindbergh said. “One 
man has seized all power in his own hands and 
become a dictator.” 


Tie American people love democracy and would 
lay down their lives to preserve free speech 
and freedom to choose their own representative 
government. Why are they being told that democ- 
racy has already been lost to them, that free speech 
is certainly doomed, that there will never be an- 
other free election? 


These are lies. Lies so big and bold that it 


should not be necessary to disprove them. But 
Hitler has taught us the danger of the biggest and 
the boldest lies. 


Democracy is not dead. It is resurgent, gather- 
ing all its forces in this country to defeat the 
greatest enemy democracy has ever known. 


Cosas A. LINDBERGH did not speak for 
himself alone. He spoke for the man whose 
medal he wears, for the Nazi tyranny he admires, 
and for those few, but menacing, allies of Hitler 
within our own borders. 


In his lies about President Roosevelt you can 
read his own designs: dictatorship, the murder of 
democracy, the end of free speech and free elec- 
tions. 


If we remember Laval, Quisling, and the be- 
trayers of other lands we cannot ignore the menace 
of what Lindbergh represents today. Lindbergh’s 
last speech was nothing less than a call for fascist 
revolt against our democratically elected govern- 
ment. 


Free speech is one thing, but violent action 
against the government is another. We know that 
the government will continue to guarantee the in- 
alienable right of free speech. We hope, however, 
that the government will not permit “free speech” 
to be used as a screen behind which Nazis en- 
deavor to change democracy into fascism. 
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WANTED 


TO SEND IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
A WEEK FOR THE NEXT 12 WEEKS 


To Our Friends: 


The growth of U. S. WEEK’S circulation is the concern of everyone interested 
in the cause of democracy and freedom. 


Therefore, U. S. WEEK is calling for 1,000 of its friends to step out of the 
ranks and volunteer to bring the truth about world events to their friends. 


JOIN THE VOLUNTEERS—become an active part of our nation’s fight 
against fascism. 


To U. S. WEEK, 1016 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Yes, I will join the VOLUNTEERS, and hereby send you 
Name of Volunteer 


Address 
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